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Tue Report oF THE GLANDERS CoMMITTEE. 


The recommendations of the Departmental Com- 
mittee are fairly logical conclusions from the evi- 
dence taken, but of the 24 witnesses examined only 
half had any special knowledge of the subject. One 
fact of interest to veterinarians was incidentall 
brought out by the examination of the Medical Officer 
of Health, Liverpool. This gentleman told the com- 
mittee how the Corporation of his City had entrusted 
him with the carrying out of the Diseases of Animals 
Act, ‘‘in conjunction with the veterinary surgeons, 
and with certain of the sanitary staff who act under 
my instructions.’””’ What in the world Dr. Hope gave 
evidence for is a mystery, as nearly every answer 
commenced with ‘I think,” or ‘“‘I imagine,” or “I 
have heard.””’ His knowledge of the subject was in 
fact all second-hand. 

Some day we hope to find space for a few com- 
ments on the evidence given, but now we limit re- 
marks tothe recommendations. Of course no change 
can be made in procedure until a new Order is issued 
by the Board of Agriculture, and we do not feel very 
sanguine that the Order, when it appears, will rise to 
the level of the recommendations. 

The essential points in the report are— 

(a) “That the Board of Agriculture should exer- 
cise a more extended supervision of the working of 
the Glanders or Farcy Order.” If this means that 
the Board should encourage local authorities to be 
more energetic and should attempt to obtain more 
uniformity of action, we hope the advice will be 
followed. This would be quite a new dejarture for 
the Board, which has hitherto played a very unim- 
portant part in controlling glanders. We rather ex- 
pect that the ‘extended supervision” will be on 
quite a different line, and that—an altogether wrong 
One. Paragraph 15 says—‘‘ The greater range of 
action of the officers of the Central Authority would 
also enable the origins of outbreaks to be more readily 
discovered.” This suggests the interference of the 
travelling inspector, and nothing is more certain than 
that enquiries concerning the origin and spread of 
glanders cannot be profitably undertaken by persons 
possessed of no veterinary training. The veterinary 
IMspector attending the outbreak is the only man 
capable of enquiring with prospect of success. He 
can obtain all the information available—no one else 
can. He does not at present because he is not asked 
to and not paid for doing so. 

(>) “ That horses that react to the mailein test 
should bs considered as possible sources of infection.” 

1818S @ very safe recommendation, and although 
necessary for the guidance of the Board of Agriculture, 


was certainly contradictory, but the Committee ex- 
press an opinion—they “incline to the opinion that 
horses that show no clinical symptoms of glanders 
but which react to the mallein test are not so infective 
as those that show definite clinical symptoms.’’ 
Every one knows that with clinical symptoms infec- 


y | tivity exists, but no one knows that any infection 


proceeds from a mere “ reacter.”” The danger of the 
horse that has reacted to mallein is that he may be- 
come clinically affected and not be noticed by the 
attendants. There is no evidence whatever that a 
reacting horse has ever spread disease until some 
clinical discharge takes place. Separation from 
healthy horses in stable is sufficient to prevent in- 
fection spreading from ‘‘ reacters.”’ 

(c) A very important advance is made by the 
recommendation—‘‘ That horses that the veterinary 
inspector may consider to have been exposed to con- 
tagion should be dealt with in the same manner as 
suspected horses, but with certain reservations.’ 
Absence of any provision of this kind from the exist- 
ing law is the chief reason why glanders has not been 
stamped out. It is obvious that if no notice can be 
taken of horses in a stable out of which glandered 
horses are periodically slaughtered, infection must 
remain and the disease continue to spread. An 
Order which provides power to detain suspected 
horses will be the beginning of the end of glanders in 
the United Kingdom. 

(d) Another very important recommendation is 
—‘‘ That the slaughter of all animals showing clini- 
cal symptoms of glanders should be made compul- 
sory.” This is so obvious a necessity that one only 
wonders it has not always been the law. An order 
boldly drawn on these recommendations would be 
effective if honestly carried out. The carrying-out 
would of course be left to the local authorities, and 
some of these bodies might be indolent, or even ob- 
structive. Such are the cases in which the ‘‘ Board 
of Agriculture should exercise a more extended super- 
vision.” 

The new Order might be accompanied by a set of 
model regulations such as are issued by the’ Local 
Government Board, and thus some guidance would be 
given to authorities and a probability of uniformity of 
action be obtained. 

The worst feature in the report is a dissenting note by 
Major Tennant, who disbelieves in the “ prospect of 
entirely and finally extinguishing glanders in this 
sountry owing to the practical impossibility of prevent- 
ing its re-introduction from abroad.” If our regulations 
are ever made so effective as to stamp-out our home in- 
fection surely they will be enough to stop the spread of 
the extremely rare possibility of importe disease. The 
worst of it is that Major eancet doubts about the 
infinitesimal danger of importation lead him to object to 


s been fully recognised by the veterinarian and the 
for some years. The evidence given on 
the infectivity of horses that have reacted to mallein | 


the most pressing and essential of the Committee’s 
recommendations, viz., the provision of power to deal 
with “in-contact” horses in an infected stable. 
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PROFESSIONAL EVIDENCE. 


No practitioner, however obscure, can wholly escape 
from the generally unpleasant task of giving expert 
evidence Veterinary jurisprudence has not received 
sufficient attention at our colleges, and as students 
_ we are not well instructed how to bear testimony in 
a manner that will prove our superior knowledge, 
and regard for truth, which are essential qualifications 
to convince a judge or jury. 

The veterinary witness of a past generation was 
often the laughing stock of counsel, and a majority 
of persons interested in the case ; it therefore behoves 
us to be particularly correct in our conduct. since we 
we are in this matter in the unfortunate position of 
a woman with a past. 

In turning over an old album or ledger we are 
painfully reminded of broken vows and bad debts, 
but the old scrap book containing law reports brings 
to our withered cheek the nearest approach to a 
blush of which we are capable. We may try to for- 
get the gentleman in tight trousers and with large 
horse shoe pin, who taought to impress the court 
with a torrent of technical terms he but half-under- 
stood. Try to bury him as we may his familiar 
figure is portrayed in every old work we consult, ‘and 
bis spectre haunts us in the courts where his shrunk 
shanks were once the envy of stable boys. equies- 
cat in pace. 

The veterinary surgeon of to-day compares, not $n- 
favourably, with the medical witness. His manners 
are more modest and retiring than those of a previous 
generation: a better education and longer curriculum 
have made him more thoughtful and cautious. — 

Differences of opinion among experts are notorious 
in all professions, and it is not fair to us as a body, 
to bring charges of inconsistency and bad faith, and 
suggest that our statements are the outcome of envy, 
spite, and uncharitablenes. Not only may we differ 
in degree, as in the amount of lameness displayed or 
incapacity for work in a particular animal, but one 
may feel sure in his own mind that a spavin exists, 
while another is equally satisfied that it does not. 
We cannot hope that the lay public will understand 
evidence so apparently cuntradictory, but by our 
sincere and unassuming manner we may impress the 
court with our honesty and desire to be just. We 
need not assume or insinuate that a gentleman who 
expresses an opposite opinion is influenced by mer- 
cenary or sordid motives ; we shall not hinder a just 
verdict by admitting that evidence opposed to ours 
may possibly be right after all. We have given our 
opinion after careful examination, and with the ad- 
vantage of a special training and more or less long 
experience of the subject, and our impartiality should 
be apparant in our willingness to submit to cross- 
examination without fencing or the exhibition of 
temper. In the latter connection we are often sorely 
tried by advocates who endeavour to place us in a 
wrong position. They are quick to detect a joint in 
our professional armour, and thrust in a deadly 
rapier. It may be through our vanity, our youth, or 


they think our testimony cannot be shaken. No 
relationship is sacred, and no total abstainer safe 
from a question as to his sobriety. The abuse of 
counsel’s position is a subject upon which we are 
tempted to digress, as it calls aloud for some check 
from long suffering witnesses, who, in our opinion, 
do not, as a rule, receive adequate protection from the 
bench. 
The young man who may be justly conscious of his 
superiority over a grey-beard who has never left his 
parish is nettled by the question ‘“‘ How long have 
you been qualified?” ‘Have you had much experi- 
ence of this subject ?’’ ‘‘ How many cases have you 
seen ? Several?” ‘‘ You say you have only been 
qualified so long, surely you can tell us how many 
cases you have met with in your no doubt extensive 
practice.” 

The young man colours, he thinks of what 4 
lot of cases he has read of, and discussed with other 
fellows ; the subject is all fresh in his mind, and he 
feels that he knows as much about it as anyone 
else, but pressed for an answer he has to admit that 
only two or three cases have actually come under his 
personal care or observation. He may stand down 
now; the examiner has done with him; he has 
made him admit that he has had but little experi- 
ence, and further questions might give him an oppor- 
tunity of showing that he thoroughly understood the 
subject. Heis perhaps not aware that book know- 
ledge and hearsay is not evidence. He was called as 
an expert, and did not know that it mattered from 
what source he had derived his knowledge. He had 
perhaps never questioned the infallibility of text 
books and professors, but he may not even quote 
them unless the authorities he quotes are in court 
to be sworn and examined. He realizes presently 
the value of his own testimony when a greybeard 
says that he cannot remember how many cases he 
has seen, hundreds perhaps, certainly scores, and 
his experience does not agree with that of Mr. 
Fledgling. 

If counsel has bad time to read up some bacter- 
iology—say in a breach of warranty respecting a 
tuberculous cow, he will endeavour to lead an old 
man out of his depth, and try to make the jury be- 
lieve that the good veteran, admirable 1aan in his 
day no doubt, has been left behind in the march of 
science, and would ask the court not to believe his 
dogmatic assertions in the face of such unquestiona- 
ble scientific evidence as has been adduced from so 
and so, and so and so. 

The man of ready wit is sorely tempted to retort 
to the suggestio males, but it is usually better to main- 
tain a sweet simplicity and refuse to see the point, 
just as a well bred lady never sees an indelicate 
double entente. It recoils upon the snob who 
made it. 

If the professional witness is betrayed into the re- 
tort courteous, the advocate has always the choice of 
ending the examination by sitting down with his 
back to the witness, who is left standing without 
thanks or ceremony, since it is no one’s duty, if not 
of the cross examiner’s, to tell him he will not be 
longer required. This rudeness we may remark is 


old age that they seek to belittle us personally, if 


habitual, and quite consistent with the general treat- 
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ment meted out to juries and all concerned, except 
the bench and bar. 

Some very smart retorts might be recorded, but 
the space at our disposal will not permit of more than 
one example. 

A veterinary witness in a cruelty case was asked if 
he did not frequently give evidence in such cases, 
and the reply was ‘yes.’ ‘‘Sometimes you give 
evidence for the R.S.P.C.A. and sometimes for the 
defendant ?” 

“Oh no, 1 am not an advocate, I come here to speak 
the truth’ was the reply. 

No further questions were put to this witness, but 
counsel was heartily laughed at by his learned 
brethren. 

On what a number of subjects we may honestly 
differ? Spavin has been already named, foot lame- 
ness, wind, sight, and soundness generally may lead 
to differences of opinion. 

Who can say with certainty the exact time when a 
short, ‘‘ shovey”’ goer, develops navicular disease ? 
The symptoms may disappear with a dose of physic 
and altered conditions of labour and stable manage- 
ment, and recur, or not. 

One witness may have seen such a case'on one of 
his bad days, and the other on one of his best. They 
may have exercised equal care in arriving at an 
opinion, and while one deems the animal to be stale 
only, the other considers he has passed over the 
line of shoviness and joined the brigade of 
cripples. 

Wind. Without entering into the pathology of 
whistling and roaring it is pretty well agreed that, 
disturbing influences may cause an animal to make a 
slight noise at one time, although he does not do so 
at another, when subjected to the same tests. 

{t doesn’t do to be cock-sure. We must never be 
caught napping, or perform examinations in a care- 
less or perfunctory manner, since we never know when 
litigation may arise and we shall be called upon to 
sh evidence upon which tle case will probably 

urn. 

Accustomed as he is to make examinations in the 
bustle of the auction yard and the semi-darkness of 
the winter, the London practitioner is careful about 
marks of identification, always suspicious of fraud 
and substitution, while the countryman too often 
relies upon his memory. In giving evidence, the 
impression of a certificate or a letter in the copying 
book, with date and marks of identification, are of 
more value than a host of witnesses who think they 
remember the animal in question. While neglecting 
no detail, however trifling, we may take Mr. Irving’s 
advice to ‘ steer a clear course between pathological 
pedantry on the one side and assurance on the other.” 

Ve have to avoid exaggeration and cultivate modera- 
tion, qualities we shall probably look for in vain in 
Other than professional witnesses. 

We cannot too persistently refuse the réle of ad- 
vocate or partisan. Our clients wili endeavour to 
thrust it upon us, their solicitor will seek to enlist 
ws on his side, and his professional opponent will 
assume and insinuate that we have come to serve a 
party, just as he has done, but we must follow a 


It is important that we should avoid the least re- 
semblance of exaggeration. It does not always serve 
the trained witness in other spheres, although he 
* lies so like the truth.” 

Otp OpapiaH. 


ACCIDENT FROM THE ADMINISTRATION BY MISTAKE OF 
SunpuateE or Zinc.—Communicated by M. Mouquer 
to the Central Veterinary Medical Society of 
France, July 13th, 1899. 


On April 24th I was called to attend a horse suffer- 
ing from colic to which, before my arrival, four 
enemas had been given, all of which were rapidly 
and violently ejected. I found the patient suffering 
from abdominal pain, but not of a violent character, 
but straining and making violent expulsive efforts, 
the rectum being everted and forming a large mass 
of a yellowish red colour. 

I at first came to the conclusion that there was 
some foreign substance such as a calculus impacted 
in the posterior portion of the large intestine, or else 
that some violence had been inflicted in the region 
of the anus_ [had to be most careful in carrying 
out manual exploration for fear of rupturing the rec- 
tum, and could only just introduce my hand into the 
intestine, the expulsive movements and straining 
becoming most violent, and my hand being forcibly 
expelled. I noticed, however, a peculiar dryness of 
the membrane, and a harshness about it like badly 
tanned leather which I attributed to local congestion 
and exposure to the air. 

I noticed the remains of the enema in a bucket 
which was of a yellow colour and dirty, and on 
calling attention to this was informed that it was 
due to the expelled feces. This explanation I 
accepted, and ordered an injection of morphine, an 
electuary containing bromide of potash, assafeetida, 
and camphor, discontinuation of the enemas, and 
of solid food, only fluids. 

The next day the inversion of the rectum con- 
tinued, the membrane being of a dark purple 
colour covered with a number of small suppurating 
and sloughing patches. I ordered milk diet, and by 
means of asyringe with a straight vulcanite nozzle 
gave small injections of warm water and borax with 
a large quantity of sub-nitrate of bismuth and starch 
in suspension. ‘ 

On the following day the same treatment was 
continued, the expulsive movements decreased in 
violence and the case improved. 

Three days after the first case I was again called 
to another animal in the same stud with the same 
symptoms which appeared after the administration of 
one enema, and was then informed for the first 
time that sulphate of maunesia had been used in it. 
I was also informed that all the other horses had 
been fed on mash that day containing sulphate of 
magnesia which none of them had eaten. 

I examined this sulphate of magnesia and found that 
a solution in a few minutes turned green throwing 
down a brown precepitate like oxide of iron. On 
analysis it was discovered that it was commercial 
sulphate of zine which being prepared from old roof- 


Perfectly independent line and the judge or jury will 
respect our obiter dicta. 
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ing zinc from which the nails had not been removed, 
was impure ard gave the brown ferruginous precipl- 
tate I had detected. Of this impure sulphate of zinc 
50 kilogrammes (100 lbs.) had been sent to my client 
in mistake for sulphate of magnesia, and I calculated 
that each enema had contained about 200 grammes 
(64 oz.) in about 5 litres (100 0z.) of water. — 

Both patients recovered, but the first, which was 
the worst, was laid up for 20 days.—(Hecueil de Méde- 
cine Vétérinaire, July 30, 1899. 

Josnua A. Nunn, A.V.D. 


SANITARY CONGRESS AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


OrpER oF PROCEEDINGS. 


Turspay, AuGcust 297TH. 


12.30 p.m.—Reception of the Members of the Con- 
gress in the Lecture Hall, Hartley College. 

1.30 p.m. ~ Public Luncheon in the Pavilion, Royal 
Pier. 

. 8 p.m.—Inaugural Address to the Congress in Lecture 
Hall, Hartley College. 

8.30 p.m.—Opening of the Health Exhibition in 
Victoria Hall and Royal Victoria Rooms. 


Wepnespay, Aueust 30TH. 


9.30 a.m. to 2 p.m.—Conferences in Hartley Collpge 
and Council chamber, Municipal Offices. 

8.30 p.m.—Conversazione and Reception in the 
Pavilion, Royal Pier, by the Mayor of South- 
ampton. 


Tuurspay, Aueust 31sr. 


10 a.m. to 2 p.m.—Meetings of Section 1.—Sanitary 
Science and Preventive Medicine: Section II. 
and Architecture: Section 
Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, in Hartley 
College. 

Presidents’ Addresses, Papers and Discussions. 


Water Party. Afternoon Tea and Trip Round the 
Isle of Wight to be given by the London and South 
Western Railway Company. 


8.20 p.m.—Lecture to the Congress in Hartley 
College. 


Fripay, Sepremser lst, 


10a.m. to 2 p.m.—Meetings of Section I.—Sanitary 
Science and Preventive Medecine: Section II.— 
Engineering and Architecture: Section III.— 
Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, in Hartley 
College. 

1.30 p.m.—Closing General Meeting of the Congress 
Hartley College. 

8.30 p.m.—Popular Lecture in Hartley College. 


SarurpAy, SEPTEMBER 2ND. 
Eweursions : 


Driving Excursion to Lyndhurst, Bolderwood, Rufus 
Stone, etc. Other Excursions and Visits to places 
of interest will be made during the Congress. 


CONFERENCE OF VETERINARIANS. 
Wednesday, August 30, to be held in HartLey Couiece. 


President. 
W. Hounrine, F.R.C.V.S. 

V ice-Presidents. 
Vet.-Lieut.-Col. C. CLayTon, A.v.D., M.R.C.V.S. 
C. A. Goon, M.R.C.V.S. 

T. B. GoopaLL, F.R.C.V.S. 
Prof. F. T G. Hospay, F.R.c.v.s. 
J. T. Kine, 
Vet.-Major R. Moore, A.v.D., M.R.C.V.S. 
Vet.-Major F. Smiru, A.v.D., F.R.C.V.S. 
Joun B. Turt, F.R.C.v-S. 
Secretaries. 
H. Hatt, m.x.c.v.s., Southampton. 
C. Pack, m.R.c.v.s., Lymington. 
Recording Secretary. 
Vet.-Major R. Rows, a.v.p., M.R.c.v.s. Southsea. 


Papers FOR THE VETERINARY CONFERENCE. 


(1)—‘ Diseases of Animals through Milk,” 
By Haroxtp SEssions, F.R.C.V.S. 
(2)—** Some of the Difficulties of Dealing with Tuber- 
culosis in Cattle,” by T. B. F.R.C.v.s. 
(3)—** Control and Inspection of Imported Meat,” 
By Dr. Francis Vacuer. 
(4)—*‘‘ Cow Shed Inspection,” by S. F.R.C.v.s. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


BORDER COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Facts, Nort FIcTION, REGARDING BoviNE TUBERCULOSIS. 


R. C. Ropryson, M.R.C.V.S., Longtown. 


[Opening the discussion at the meeting of the Society 
at Dumfries, on the paper by Mr. Pottie, read at the 
previous meeting. ] 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I was more than sur- 
rised when I got the letter of our Secretary Mr. 
hompson asking me to open a discussion on the paper 

of Mr. Pottie, read before the Border Counties Veterinary 
Medical Society on April 7th, 1899. One of the elders 
of the Society would doubtless have dealt more ably 
with the subject. The weight of extensive professional 
experience would probably have added interest to 
debate. But we shall doubtless hear from them during 
the meeting. 

I have read and studied the paper of Mr. Pottie, and 
must confess disappointment. From the title I looked 
forward to reading some valuable and practical state- 
ments of the disease, but these he has avoided giving, 
and under the circumstances I am at a loss to know how 
he gets the title for his paper. Without these “facts” 
we are asked to consider that which has not been laid 
before us. 

I support the contention ot the essayist when he in- 
sists that a great many who have written and spoken 00 


the subject have known but little of the true nature 0 
the disease on which they wrote and spoke. Mr. Pottie 
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is an antagonist of the bacillus theory In taking up 
this position he sets himself in opposition to most of the 
peed of the medical and veterinary professions. In 
my humble opinion unless you get the bacillus you will 
not have the disease—cause and effect are at Gon de- 
monstrable here. 

According to most writers “tuberculosis” is a specific, 
contagious, infectious, infective disease due to the pre- 
sence of a well known bacillus discovered by Koch. If 
Mr. Pottie had read his paper previous to the discovery 
of this bacillus it might have had weight with the pro- 
fession, but in the present state of the knowledge of this 
disease I venture to think that very few will agree with 
Mr. Pottie’s “ Facts not Fiction ” regarding bovine tuber- 
culosis. His paper is written for men of the seventies 
and not for those who have to keep time with scientific 
progress, and on whom the responsibility of the new 
century will rest, so far as maintaining the character of 
the profession for progress is concerned. Nor is it 
enough that the members of our profession “ bow to the 
bush they get the beal off” in the present. We must 
pay the price of pioneers. We must brave the prejudice 
of those who cry out against anything new. e must 
not play “dog in the manger.” We must press forward 
on the voyage of discovery, we must make research a 
duty, we must not yield to jug on in the old groove and 
think that what suited the grandfathers of the present 

eneration will suit their grandchildren. I know there 
is a temptation to fall in with the ways of the elders, we 
are not so likely to shock the unscientific. But as 
Galileo said of ‘the world when prejudice said “ We do 
not believe in your theory, it moves,” so must we believe 
and dare to say of veterinary art. “It moves” and its 
movement is to larger knowledge and more intimate 
acquaintance with the bacilli that are a menace to both 
animal and human life. 

_Percentage of cattle affected. I do not think that the 
disease has been over estimated when we say that 30 to 
40 per cent. of the dairy cattle in this country are affec- 
ted with tuberculosis. I do not mean to imply for one 
moment that this percentage of cattle are clinically 
tuberculous. but as demonstrated by the tuberculin test. 
The essayist puts the percentage of tuberculous cattle 
in Renfrewshire at 10 per cent. I am sorry for the 
farmers of Renfrewshire if 10 ner cent. of their dairy 
cattle are clinically affected with tuberculosis. I am 
sure if the tubercnlin test was applied at least 60 or 7 
per cent. would react if 10 per cent. are clinically affected. 
{t is no argument that the insurance society paid 24 per 
cent., forno doubt the farmers seldom allow a tubercu- 
lous cow to die, but sell her as she is to the low class 
butcher who deals in such meat. 

I should like Mr. Pottie to tell us if he has any infor- 
mation as to the number of the insured cattle after be- 
ing fattened and sold to the butcher, and after being 
slaughtered were condemned as tuberculous and unfit 
for human food. I should like to know why the farmers 
of Renfrewshire are so opposed to the tuberculin test. 
Mr. Pottie says they do not believe in . Prof. Bang’s 
theory. Unbelief stood out against the discovery of 
Galileo, and Colombus had his plans thwarted for years 
by the prejudice and bigotory of the unscientific. May 
it not be that the farmers of Renfrewshire are pursuing 
an equally fatuous policy as the Clerical and Spaniards 
who stood in opposition to the great geographer and 
greater astronomer of the past, because they “do not 

lieve in Prof. Bang’s theory.” The tuberculin test is 
rai a matter of rule ot thumb, it is a scientific and 
pee method of demonstrating the presence of tuber- 
Culosis, Prejudice may shake its head or hold up its 

ands, but the farmers of the future must be men of 
Lee tan spirit and temper if they are to hold their own 
ae the more highly cultured and progressive agri- 

culturist of our Colonies and the Continent. 
re Humanand Bovine Tuberculosis the same disease. 


—I do not hesitate to say in answer to this question 
that human and bovine tuberculosis are produced by 
the same organism. The chief difference is that in the 
human subject there is a greater tendency for the 
nodules to form “vomicae” or cavities, which rupture 
and discharge their contents into the bronchial tubes,. 
and on this account the expectorations of the human 
subject are richer in bacilli than those of the bovine 
species. 

Mr. Pottie on pages 10-13, argues in a circle, and sub- 
stitutes ridicule of a Rev. Canon for arguments against 
the facts on which Mr. Rawnsley based his paper. Why 
it should be a dangerous proceeding to trust a specialist,. 
passes my wit to explain. He comes dangerously near 
arguing against the necessity for a veterinary profession 
to say—Don’t trust specialists. 

The essayist’s citation of the phrase “cattle after their 
own kind” is on the old rule of thumb and crude inter- 
pretation of 50 years ago, and no one takes it in the sense 
of our grandfathers. 

Is Tuberculosis Hereditary? Mr. Pottie does not 
make it at all clear whether he believes in hereditary 
tuberculosis or not. The weakest pages of his pamphlet 
are those dealing with this topic, what argument there 
is is ina circle and ends where it begins. This is no 
syllogism with its clear and well defined steps by which 
to climb out of the bog of generalities and common 
place. The deduction on page 19 from the three cases 
cited is fatalism of the most fétalistic and dangerous 
character. Let anyone read the last ten lines on page 19 
and say if it be possible to draw any other conelusion 
than that there is no need for professional men—“ what 
is cannot be otherwise” there is the end of it. Mr. 
Pottie gives what he calls a typical illustration of here- 
dity of tuberculosis. I should like him to tell us the 
ages of the three calves belonging to Mr. Gibb. The 
bull in this instance gets the blame of transmitting the 
disease. From this finding I entirely disagree. If the 
disease had been transmitted by the sire, how is it that 
more of his progeny did not become affected. But as 
congenital cases of tuberculosis are very rare, my humble 
opinion is that when it does occur it is due to infection 
from the dam, not the sire. 

Tuberculusis has been clearly proved by experiment to 
bea contagious disease, easily transmitted by inoculation 
from one animal to another, and of this every man can 
doubtless supply his own illustrations, which are 
infinitely more valuable than the partially stated illus- 
trations in Mr. Pottie’s paper. 

Mr. Puttie says that rabies is not a contagious disease 
(p. 20) Some years ago it was considered as such, but 
after the researches of Pasteur and other Continental 

rofessors it has been accepted without doubt that rabies 
is of a contagious nature. The illustrations given on 
p.p. 21, 22, and 23 go to show that Mr. Pottie made the 
facts to suit his theory. He objects to theorists, but all 
the while he sticks to the theory of those he terms on 
page 22 the “older professional men.” He refuses the 
evidence of all on the other side. Everything he does 
not believe is “ fiction, falsehoods, and false imagination.” 
There are two most pregnant lines on page 25. “ Instead 
then of indulging in theoretical notions, we cannot afford 
to be committing error with regard to this disease or 
any other.” We would respectfully say to our older 
brother physician, heal thyself. If he were to apply the 
axiom he lays down he would be in the van of the pro- 
fession. 

Milk.—We are well aware there is a danger in the 
consumption of milk from animals suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the udder. In many cases superficial exami- 
nation of the udder fails to detect symptoms of tuber- 
culosis and yet the milk may contain bacilli due to 
disease of the deep-seated glands. There is no direct 
means of ascertaining whether the disease is transmitted 
to man through drinking milk containing the bacilli. 
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Some bodies possess the resisting power to the disease. 


Mr. Pottie tells us with Darwin, that “science is simply 


This may be due to phagocytosis. The greatest danger | common-sense at best, that is rigidly accurate in ob- 


is to infants whose diet mainly consists of milk, and 
through some dietetic cause irritation of the bowel may 
occur, the bowels when in this condition afford a suit- 


servation, and merciless to fallacy,” and to this I would 
add in this case, “ common-sense which puts down not 
only some of the facts,” but all the “facts concerning 


able medium for the development of the bacilli. But | tuberculosis.” 


inoculation proves without doubt that the disease can 


Whil dially approving of much which Mr. Pottie 


be transmitted to other animals, and the symptoms pro- | has said, there is muc 


duced are identical with those when a pure culture of 
the bacilli are used instead of milk containing the 
bacilli. On microscopical examination the bacilli are 
found to be identical in both cases. ‘ 

Pages 27 and 28 of the pamphlet are very rg 

common-place jokes, and of no scientific value, and I do 
not think they would inspire a cartoonist to do anything 
very great. [am surprised at the disrespectful way. in 
which Mr. Pottie refers to Professors “ Bang and No- 
card” as being heroes. From my personal acquaintance 
with Professor Nuocard, under whom I studied for six 
months at Alfort, he is not an agitator but one of the 
broadest minded men it has been my pleasure to meet. 
He does not jump at conclusions, but speaks from facts 
carefully collected, the result of long and exhaustive ex- 
periments and examinations. 

Gentlemen, the vivisection laws are the stumbling 
block to the study of contagious diseases in this country, 
and had our professors at home the same freedom as those 
on the Continent, we would not have needed to look so 
much to Continental professors for information on these 
diseases. Again, the Continental governments spare no 
expense in scientific research. What we are suffering 
from all round in this country is parsimony on putting 
brains into folk and prodigality in blowing them out. 

Before closing I should like to say that I am sure 
there would not be such diversity of opinion regardi 
tuberculosis if more veterinary surgeons would study 
the disease from a scientific point of view, and become 
more familiar with the bacilli through examindon 
with the microscope. 


Norges spy C. CunnincHaAM, M.R.C.V.S., Slateford. 


Tuberculosis is a great subject, and my old friend, Mr. 
Pottie—I have long known—is a great authority on 
tuberculosis. It is, I believe, one of his favourite sub- 
jects. An able observant veterinary surgeon of experi- 
ence and skill, who for long years has studied the matter 
in the living and dead animal, in very flesh and blood, 
in stall and field, and under all ordinary conditions 
should be, in very many respects, as much an authority 
on this subject as any scientist or specialist who for 
the most part pursues his studies in the laboratory and 
under the microscope, or conducts his experiments in 
specially constructed premises and with, it may be, 
slightly prejudiced views. 

Whether one agrees with him or not it is quite refresh- 
ing to see Mr. Pottie “running amuck” and “full tilt” 
among andagainst the crowd of medical professors and 
practitioners, scientists, specialists, and all and sundry 
would be alarmists, who have recently deluged and ob- 
scured the subject with their opinions and statements. 
Our friend from Paisley has here, as always, the “courage 
«f his opinions.” There is an honest ring in all that he 
advances—so far as it goes—and I am sure the Border 
Society and the profession at large will thank Mr. Pottie 
sincerely for his kindness in presenting the subject tuber- 
culosis in an almost unique and very unusual form, for 
furnishing matter so original, so” calculated to provoke 
discussion, and to make all interested pull themselues 
up and “give areason for the faith which is in them.” 
But there are “spots on the sun,” and there are, I fear, 


afew pn on Mr. Pottie’s paper, and I take it as the! 


duty of any one supplementing the opening of a discus- 
sion to make, if he can, the spots as well as the virtues 


which he has not said which I think in common fair- 
ness he should have inserted. The big objection which 
I find in Mr. Pottie’s pamphlet is that all through 
there is not too much said against tuberculosis. From 
reading it one is apt to think that after all said and done 
this is rather a harmless comfortable sort of disease. 
“Dairymen and cowkeepers, and West and North 
countrymen,” Mr. Pottie tells us, “consume an abundant 
quantity of milk, whether tuberculosed or not, and are 
pictures of health.” “The dairy cows of Renfrewshire 
are only affected 10 per cent.” “ Bovine tuberculosis is 
not the same as human tuberculosis” and presumably 
cannot produce it. “Tuberculosis is hereditary but not 
contagious and infectious,” etc., etc. All this is comfort- 
ing, and thank providence there cannot be a doubt but 
that much of itistrue. If tuberculosis were really as 
hereditary and contagious and infectious, and the flesh 
and milk so deadly as some would have us believe, the 
number of consumptive patients and the death-rate per 
annum would long years ago have been increased a 
thousand fold. All honour and praise to Mr. Pottie for 
his advocacy of the truth in this respect, but there is 
another side to the question. 

Tuberculosis is, nevertheless, every one will admit, a 
very prevalent, deadly, and loathsome disease, affecting 
man and most, if not all of the domestic animals to an 
alarming extent. A disease which it is plainly the duty 
of every medical man and veterinary surgeon to do what 
in him lies to control, and if possible eradicate. This is 
a plain uncontrovertible fact, but I do not find it in Mr. 
Pottie’s pamphlet—a fact so well-known and admitted 
as at times apt to be overlooked—yet this is, in my 
opinion, the fact above all facts which should be put in 
front, in centre, and at the end of every dissertation on 
tuberculosis—“*a deadly, loathsome, very prevalent 
disease against which every veterinary surgeon should 
wage bitter war, and regarding which he should not 
speak smooth words.” The danger to human life, and 
the loss in stock, though at times greatly exaggerated, 
is yet, in all conscience, sufficiently alarming. 

t is a fact too—--though Mr. Pottie to appearance dis- 
utes it—that tuberculosis in man bears a close resem- 
lance to and has an almost “complete identity” with 

tuberculosis in the lower animals. Some pathologists 
say a “strict identity.” Tc use the words of one scientist, 
Prof. McFadyean,” Koch’s discovery of the baeillus re- 
moved the last doubt regarding the identity of bovine 
tuberculosis and human phthisis. Long before Koch’s 
discovery it had been abundantly proved that the bovine 
disease was communicable to the lower animals by 
inoculation or feeding,” “the discovery that the two 
diseases were identical made it next to impossible to 
escape the conviction that if man instead of guinea-pigs 
and rabbits were made the subject of feeding experi- 
ments he also would become infected.” ‘“ Dr. Woodhead 
gave tuberculous matter (uncooked) to various animals, 
and all the pigs (seven), all the cats (five) and_ fifty 
guinea pigs out of seventy-six were found affected with 
tuberculosis.” Dr. Martin gave tuberculous matter 
which had been sometimes taken from a human an 

sometimes from a bovine source and the one pig, and six 
out of the eight guinea-pigs, and last but not least eight 
| out of the ten calves, became tuberculous. While Prof. 
Chiene tells‘us that “children live on uncooked food, 
they suffer from an intestinal catarrh, the organism gets 


plain. 


entrance, it attacks the deeper layers of the intestinal 
membrane, causing ulceration ; next the mesenteric 
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glands and “emp eye ; in time it attacks distant parts, 
j the membranes of the brain, and lymphatic 


often quoted, but they still hold good, and the question 


simply comes to be, shall we brush aside all the informa- 


tion derived from the work and experiments of the scien- 


‘tists because our essayist tells us “that that is a most 
dangerous proceeding,” and believe with him “ that the 
_diseases are not the same any more than the head and feet 
-of acow resemble that ofa man. They only belong tothe 
same class,” (page 13). If “uncooked tuberculous 
‘matter from a human source” when ingested can so 


readily produce bovine tuberculosis in a calf or porcine 
tuberculosis in a pig, what is to hinder uncooked or 


.only partially cooked tuberculous matter from a bovine 
-or porcine source from producing tuberculosis in a child 
-or In any person whose constitution is below par? Feed 
acalf, or a pig, ora fowl, or a cat on uncooked tubercu- 


lous matter, and very speedily these animals show 
tubercular lesions—differing possibly in anatomical dis- 
tribution, and even in physizal appearance and structure, 
but still the lesions of true and veritable tuberculosis. 
Feed a poorly nourished or starving family on partially 


cooked “ lights” and liver or other glandular structure, 
or supply the young children with milk abundantly 


charged with bacilli, and can Mr. Pottie lay his hand on 


his waistcoat and say there is no danger ? 


The danger in such a case has been abundantl 
proved to have been unduly magnified. Still it shoul 
not be forgotten that if ina city of many inhabitants 
only a very few cases become established, these few 


-cases become centres of disease, and soon the power of 


heredity or of contagion or infection—-call it what one 
may—comes into force, and the few may become a hun- 


-dred, and in time a thousand. Out of the 60,000 or 


70,000 persons who in this country each year fall before 


the onslaught of the bacillus of tubercle, can our 


essayist say that in his heart of hearts he believes that 
not one of them has arisen from eating the flesh or drink- 
ing the milk of a tuberculous animal? I believe’ he 
cannot ; and this fact too I, for one, would have been 


pleased to see set forth more prominently in the 


per, 

Mr. Pottie tells us that for twenty years he had as 
many deaths from puerperal fever and stomach staggers 
as from tuberculosis, and I daresay most of us will join 
in the statement. I believe I am very much in the same 
position ; but does that do away with the existence of 
tubercle among ur dairy cows? Certainly not. The 
slaughtering out for pleuro-pneumonia in 90-91, and 
the more recent successful application of the tuberculin 
test effectually dispensed with that fallacy. The 
majority of animals affected show little, if any signs of 
Its presence, though when one analyses them after death 
the larger number are found to be but slightly involved. 

till many a fair carcase outwardly proves a veritable 
tubercular nursery inwardly. I remember many years 
ago, in company with no less a personage than the Chief 

ravelling Inspector—now the Assistant Secretary of the 
rd of Agticulture—who knew precious little about 
the matter, examining a dozen Ayrshire cows standing 
side by side, and to all appearance, and to the most care- 
ul clinical examination these cows were healthy and free 
from disease, and yet on slaughter four were found bad 
Cases of tuberculosis—two of them simply horrible cases. 
On splitting open their briskets the pleura and its 
Mediastinum were so covered and loaded with deposit 
that the organs could only be seen in outline. Only the 
other day, too, at the abattoir 1 was shown the carcase of 
& cow in which no trace of tubercle could be found, 
Save in a little mesenteric gland. A slight bulging, 

Owever, of one of the quarters of the udder had drawn 
attention during life, and the milk from this quarter was 
‘ound swarming with the bacilli of tubercle. These 
iMnocent looking cases would have passed muster with 


Mr. Pottie’s insurance office, but such are just the ve 
cases which, during life, are causing so much harm—the 
cases which most assuredly should be stamped out. 

Mr. Pottie also tells us of “twenty Ayrshire cows 
which had been for six months in contact with a tuber- 
culous subject, and which some professors could not but 
certify were healthy and free from disease.” Now the 
professor does not live who from mere clinical examina- 
tion can detect tubercle in the living subject. I presume 
the said professors did not employ the tuberculin test, 
nor see the carcases after death, so that their certificate 
could not be of much real practical value. Did any one 
ever put twenty Aryshire dairy cows in strict succession 
under the test and find not a single reaction? I fear 
that in the Mid-Lothian dairies at least such an occur- 
rence is rare. 

Mr. Pottie tells us further that in the human subject 
tuberculosis always commences at the apex of the left 
lung. In its form of pulmonary phthisis this may gener- 
ally be true, but tuberculosis can and does begin at times 
in a man’s finger or toe, or in sume of his joints and 
glands, and not infrequently attacks his abdominal and 
other organs just as in the lower creation. I fear our 
good friend Mr. Pottie in some of his statements is try- 
~~ a little dust in the eyes.” 

Mr. Pottie devotes the latter part of his paper—11 
pages or so—to the discussivn of the hereditary on the 
one hand and the contagious or infectious nature, on the 
other, of tuberculosis. Into this region I have no inclin- 
ation to follow him. Such discussions have always, to 
my mind, been little more nor less than a waste of words 
and time. With the enemy plainly in view, a good 
general does not much consider the different colours of 
his coat or the line of his descent, or the rate of his 
multiplication; his plain and evident and first duty is, if 

ssible, to circumvent, subdue, and destroy that enemy. 
Medical men and veterinary surgeons might well, I 
think, agree, “and combine to agree,” to hang-up all 
vexing and puzzling questions as to this foul disease, 
and go arm in arm, and shoulder to shoulder, against it. 
When there is any doubt it is better to err on the safe 
side, better not to give the disease the benefit of the 
doubt. Yet tuberculosis has all along had “the benefit 
of the doubt.” Eminent breeders all over the country 
and our friend Mr. Pottie cry out that tuberculosis is 
hereditary and not contagious. Danish, German, French, 
and British scientists retort that there is not half a 
dozen congenital cases in 10,000 calves examined, and 
go in for breeding healthy stock from diseased animals. 
Government wastes tive or more years in determining 
what common-sense had long ago settled. One professor 
issues a learned treatise on the pathological aspect of the 
question ; another takes up its microscopic structure ; 
another studies its bacteriological characteristics ; while 
a fourth enlightens the public as to its commercial value, 
each and all most commendable subjects, but all the 
time little or nothing of practical value is being, done. 
Tuberculosis holds the field, laughs at its enemies, and 
slowly but surely is claiming its victims. 

The line of demarcation between heredity and con- 
tagion will not, I fear, be clearly defined in this genera- 
tion. One instance appears a clear case of heredity, 
another as clearly one of direct contagion ; whilst others 
appear a mixture. Congenital tuberculosis appears com- 
paratively rare among human beings. Yet how often 
does a healthy looking young man or woman go down 
from phthisis at 19 or 21 years of age, ora married man 
at nearly forty, himself, and his wife and several children 
in succession falling victims to the disease, while others 
are free. Whence is the cause of such cases? Contact 
only, or heredity? If tuberculosis can remain latent and 
hidden in the human subject for 20 or 30 years, why 
should our scientists expect to find it invariably or even 
frequently in newly-born calves? Was the tuberculosis 


from which this orphan lad died at 22 years of age 
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caused simply and solely by contact with his consump- | 
tive relatives dead 19 years before his own demise ? Who 
is able to answer such questions ! : 

Every veterinary surgeon can tell you of premises and 
stock in which tuberculosis appears to have a settled 
habitat. There were afew cases there 20 years ago, and a 
few cases every now and again since, and a few plain 
cases there now. What keeps it up, heredity or contagion 

or both? An old cow you are told has been in the stock 
for 20 years, and she has had 18 calves, but a good many 
ounger and fresher cows have been put down beside 
er. There area good few graves of “piners” round 
another steading, and here is a little stirk, 15 months, 
with a mass of gritty tubercular deposit 15 lbs. in its 
chest— a beautiful case of heredity one would say, till 
told that this calf was bought into the stock at birth, 
and that its mother stands at next farm a grand healthy 
cow; but possibly this poor calf, like our essayists cases, 
may have had an unknown tuberculous father. This 
dairyman “is down in his luck” and buys only the poorer 
class of Ayrshires—there are a few “ piners” and some 
suspicious cases here? Where have they come from ? 
Are they the product of hereditary tendency or of simple 
contact and infection? Who can tell? But a fact, 
which Mr. Pottie has not mentioned, stands out promin- 
ently, and that fact is—the plain and evident duty 
of the Government of this country, with the aid 
of the veterinary surgeon in charge, to put down 
all such known and plainly affected stocks, and pay 
moderate compensation to the owner—this in the 
best interests of all stockholders, and of the country 
at large. Having performed this duty, and had all such 
stocks slaughtered out, an enormous amount of good 
would long ere this have been done. There would have 
been comparatively fewer centres of disease, and time 
might have been then obtained for the more leisufely 
process of “tuberculin testing” and isolation. 

Why should the great value of pedigree stock stand 
in the way? What is the rea] and true value of a tuber- 
cular bull or cow whose internal organs are masses of 
tubercular deposit ? £30 for the bull and £20 or £10 for 
each cow found severely affected ?—more, comparatively, 
than was allowed for y euro-pneumonia and swine fever. 

As for breeding healthy stock from a bull whose lungs 
are rotten, but whose testicles are said to be sound, or 
from a cow with tubercle on her udder and belly, but 
whose uterus is presumed to be unaffected, that is nut a 
very British proceeding. ‘“ Down with all such Con- 
tinental systems of breeding,” and “ down with tubercu- 
losis wherever found” should, I think, be our motto, 
and in this good work no one, [ am convinced, will join 
more heartily and conscientiously than our good old 
worthy friend Mr. Pottie, of Paisley, though he does 
not say so very plainly in his pamphlet. 


Tue “Hewson’s” Caruiste AppeaL Funp. 


The Committee have great pleasure in submitting a 
full list of subscribers, also statement of account. It 
will be noticed that after all expenses have been met a 
balance of £2 10s. 9d. has been returned to the National 
Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society 
Manchester, as they so generously contributed £10 10s. 
and had it not been for their liberality, as well as that 
of the Yorkshire Veterinary Society (£2 2s.), and the 
aid from the North Yorkshire and South Durham 
Society (£2 15s. 6d.) with £17 12s. from the members of 
the Border Counties’ Veterinary Medical Society, total- 
ling £32 19s. 6d., the subscriptions would have fallen 
far short of the expenses, which makes the case very 
illustrative of the difficulties experienced in raising funds 
to meet the costs. 

The Committee, on behalf of Mr. Hewson, beg to 


scriptions, but also for the kind expressions conveyed in: 
their letters ; and also tender their most sincere thanks 
to those professional gentlemen who so willingly atten- 
ded the court and gave evidence on behalf of Mr. Hew- 
son, free of charge ; had this not been so, the costs- 
would have been heavy indeed—and can only add: “ Put 
thine house in order.” The thanks of the committee are 
also due to the weekly and monthly journals for their’ 


courtesy in rticulars. 
as. Linpsay, Dumfries, 
Chairman. 


Jno. ARMSTRONG, Penrith. 
Jacosp Howe, Keswick. 
W. C. Croupace, Haltwhistle. 


Henry THompson, Aspatria, 
Secretary and Treasurer. ! 


Committee. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


“A DISTINCT MENACE TO HUMAN HEALTH.” 


Principal M’FaDYEAN’s, views, or, to be more accurate,. 
Principal M’Fadyean’s statements respecting tuberculosis 
and tuberculin, are as shifting as are the scenes in a 
pantomime transformation scene. He found at first that 
the tuberculin test proved erroneous in twenty-four out 
of a total of seventy-five cases ; and, according to the 
report of the first Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, 

_ Professor M’Fadyean finds in his own hands that 
the test substance (tuberculin) has frequently led to 
erroneous inferences. 

But now the learned Principal finds that tuberculin is an: 
all but infallible diagnostic in regard to tuberculosis. In 
the same way, Principal M’Fadyean has up till lately 
been must persistent in his demands that the dire disease: 
of tuberculosis should be stamped out on account of the 
tremendous loss it involved to stockowners, and the 
terrible loss of human life and health resulting from the 
ingestion of tuberculous meat and milk. But at the 
Annual Veterinary Congress held at Plymouth last 
week, Principal M’Fadyean turned up, and smilingly 
assured the veterinary profession and the world that the 
loss caused to stockowners by tuberculosis was infinitesi- 
mal, and the danger of contracting consumption through 
consuming tuberculous milk was infinitesimal also. True 
it is that, in the same breath, he declared that the preva- 
lence of tuberculosis among bovine stocks was “ a distinct 
menace to the public health”; but, all the same, he 
insisted that the danger which lurked in either tubercu- 
lous meat or tuberculous milk had been greatly exagger- 
ated. In order toshow the peculiarity of the Principal's 
latest deliverance on the subject, we here quote in 
arallel columns three consecutive sentences from his 
lymouth speech, as follows :— 


thank all the generous donors, not only for their sub- 


Nobody who had ex- 
amined the evidence could 
doubt that prcducts from 
tuberculous animals must 
occasionally be the cause 
of disease of the same 
name in human beings; 
but too much import- 
ance was attached even 
still to tuberculous milk 
as a cause of human tuber- 
culosis. 


There was; however, evl- 
dence to show that there 
was a distinct menace to 
public health existin 
through the prevalence 0 
tuberculosis in cattle. In 
almost every part of the 
kingdom milk containing 
tuberculous bacilli 
uceasionally sold, and there 
appeared to be no escape 
from the conclusion that 
it must be affecting a cer 
tain number of bhumat 


beings. 
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In our earnest efforts to find out what Principal 
M’Fadyean’s views really are regarding the dangers of 
‘tuberculosis, we came upon the following statements, 
which do not harmonise well together :— 


PRINCIPAL M’F ADYEAN BE- 
FORE THE Com- 
MISSION ON TUBERCU- 
Losis, Nov. 1896. 

I think that all those 
who consume milk in a 
raw state, that is, un- 
steamed or unboiled, are 
at present exposed to a 
risk of contracting tuber- 
culosis.... If the milk 
[from a tuberculous udder] 


Principat M’FApYEAN AT 
THE VETERINAY Con- 
GRESS, PLYMOUTH, 
Aveust, 1899. 

It was exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether any case of 
ulmonary consumption 

In man ever originated in 

bovine tuberculosis, and 

the evidence justified the 
opinion that, at the most, 
only a small proportion of 


were taken undiluted with the other forms of tuber- 
milk from other cows, it culosis in man came from 
would be a very certain either meat or milk. 
‘method of infecting the 

individual. ... I should 

not allow any child of 

mine to consume uncooked 

milk. 


At the memorable meeting of the National Associa- 
‘tion for the Prevention of Consumption, held at Marl- 
borough House under the Presidency of the Prince of 
Wales, in December last, Sir William Broadbent, whe is 
_at least as eminent in the medical profession as Principal 
M’Fadyean is in the veterinary profession, spoke as 
follows :— 
Another way in which the bacilli are disseminated 
is in milk. Cows, unfortunately, are very subject to 
tuberculosis, and sooner or later the bacilli find their 
way into the milk. Through milk so contaminated, 
infants and young children become infected with 
tabes mesenterica, tubercular meningitis, and disease 
of the bones. The flesh of diseased animals also 
may contain the bacilli. , 
Principal M’Fadyean took part in the same meeting, 
‘which was avowedly held under the presidency of the 
Prince of Wales for the purpose of drawing public atten- 
‘tion prominently to the subject ; and, in the words of the 
(Official report, 
Professcr M’Fadyean, Principal of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, directed attention tu the risks of con- 
tamination from diseased milk and meat. 

+ * however, the Principal comes forward to assure us 

a 

It was communicable, and, all 
probability, was occasionally communicated to the 
human sub ject, but it was necessary for one to 
guard against dropping into exaggeration. In the 
past, exaggeration had been freely indulged in by 
many who had sought to trace a connection between 

_,, the human and the bovine disease. 

The Principal also informs us that : 
His information led him to think that the money 
losses of farmers from tuberculosis were seldom 
serious, except when there had been gross neglect of 
such simple precautions in the way of prevention, 
as the removal of animals obviously ill and dying 
from the disease. 

But if the effect of the disease is to lead to the affected 
animals getting to be “ obviously ill and dying from the 
“Gisease,” how can “the money loss of farmers from 

tuberculosis ” be “seldom serious,” when, according to 
the Principal’s evidence before the Royal Commission, at 
®ast 25 per cent. of the cows in the country are affected 
with the disease? Only a few months ago, also, the 
earned Principal had a noteworthy experience in connec- 
tion with the Royal herd of dairy cows at Windsor, 
where the animals, no doubt, were kept under the very 


in the way of prevention” were, no doubt, duly attended 
to. And yetin the case of these dairy cows in the Royal 
herd no fewer than thirty-six out of forty were found to 
be affected with the disease! Of course, we make no 
attempt to fathom the motives which inspired this 
wonderful speech of Principal M’Fadyean at Ply- 
mouth ; but it is very significant that his views, or at 
least his expressions of opinion, should have sudden] 
come into line with those of the Government, as sta 

by Mr. Long in the House of Commons the same week, 
to the effect that the Government had decided that they 
would not act on the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, and would, in fact, do nothing for the 
eradication of the disease. We are far from expressing 
any opinion as to the justice of Principal Williams calling 
his brother-Principal “ the special pleader of a cowardly 
Government.” At the same time, it was’ well for the 
honour of the veterinary profession that Principal 
M’Fadyean’s statements were emphatically repudiated 
by the Veterinary Congress assembled at Plymouth. 


[We are Sindebted to the Editor of The North British 
Agriculturist for an early proof of the foregoing.) 


THE PRINCIPAL VETERINARY SURGEON IN 
NATAL. 


The following report of proceedings in the Natal Par- 
liament shows how the Government may lag behind 
public opinion. 


Mr. GREENE, on item Principal Veterinary Surgeon, 
£500, asked that the item stand down. He pointed out 
that the salary of the similar officer in the Cape Colony 
was £1,000. Their own Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
had done very good service to the colony, but on the 
matter of results, he remarked that hon. members could 
not expect scientific research results to be given withina 
few months. 

Mr. PEpworTH did not think the Government had a 
single servant in their employ who had done so much for 
their departments and the colony as Mr. Pitchford had. 
He thought it was the duty of the Government to recog- 
nise Mr. Pitchford’s work in connection with rinderpest, 
which was so earnestly and zealously carried out, to the 
benefit of the colony. The Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
undertook that work more as a labour of love than for 
money, and he almost. ruined his constitution through 
his devoted service. This officer was working morning, 
noon, and night, and that for a miserable pittance. 

Right Hon. H. Escomsg, P.C., said the question of 
proposals in committee for raising expenditure was one 
of a debateable character. They were there to control 
expenditure and not to increase it. But he did not 
think there could be any objection to individual mem- 
bers giving their testimony to services rendered by officers 
of whose work they had knowledge. As far as his know- 
ledge went, and from knowledge available to him during 
a short period of time, he believed the gentleman whose 
salary was under consideration was one of those men 
who, to a large extent, influenced the future of the coun- 
try. When this distinguished man came into the coun- 
try the efforts of himself and staff were directed to deal- 
ing with the cattle diseases of the colony. It was hoped 
he would organise such an enquiry, such an investiga- 
tion, or organise such a system as would lead, in the 
course of time, to the eradication of that great evil which 

ressed more heavily on this colony than anything —_ 
e meant diseases amongst horses and cattle. It woul 
be perfectly apparent that the question was not one of 
the salary of the officer, but of appreciation of his ser- 
vices by the Government and by the colony at large, and 
if his services were appreciated by the Government, as 


best of sanitary conditions, and all “simple precautions 


they were, he believed, by the colony at large, the ques- 
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tion then for the Government to determine was to put 
forward some form of recognition. There was, he 
believed, a widespread feeling in favour of the value of 
this officer’s services, and when hon. members compared 
his salary of £500 with the £1,500 paid to the irrigation 
expert, the disparity would become apparent. He recog- 
nised no greater value in the services of the irrigation 
expert than he recognised in the proper treatment of the 
diseases of cattle and horses, and if the expert in irriga- 
tion was paid £1,500 it was difficult to understand why 
the services of an officer, whose cp mapas were 
second to none south of the line, should be paid a salary 
which compared so unfavourably with that of the other 
expert. Both were engaged in the same character of 
work, trying to turn the natural resources of the country 
to greatest possible advantage of those engaged in farm- 
ing. Concluding, he did not think it was wrong for him 
to add his small tribute to what he believed to be the 
general recognition of his work as a public servant.— 
(Applause). 

Mr. ARCHIBALD wanted results, and contended that 
none had been forthcoming. 

Mr. ScHorreLp remarked that results could not be 
obtained within a short time, and pointed out that some- 
thing had been done in the treatment of redwater. 

Mr. RerHMaN said that the professional jealousy of 
this gentleman had prevented the use of Koch’s method 
for the cure of rinderpest, which had proved so beneticial 
in the Free State. 

The Prime Minister said it was right that, on behalf 
of the Government, he should recognise the high value 
of this gentleman’s services while his salary was under 
discussion. Certain bon. members had made disparag- 
ing remarks regarding him. The Government had the 
highest opinion of this gentleman, and when the proper 
time came the Government might be trusted to see his 
services were properly recognised. It must be expected 
that an officer engaged in the somewhat delicate and in- 
tricate investigation that this officer was engaged in 
could not possibly, within a few months’ time, give re- 
sults of his experiments and investigations to the world. 
It might take a year, or even more. He only said this, 
he hoped the House would trust the Government that it 
would properly recognise, or ask the House to recognise, 
the services of this gentleman when the proper time 
came. 

Mr. Woops said time must be given for scientific re- 
search. He thought it was a hardship that the Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon should have in hand all the details 
of the office, and he considered the Commissioner of 
Agriculture should take charge of the stock inspectors. 

Mr. GREENE said that after the remarks of the Prime 
Minister he did not press his motion ; his object in ask- 
ing that the item stand down was not to get the Govern- 
ment to make any increase of salary, for he believed the 
gentleman in question would value an expression of 
= from the House far more than an increase 
of salary. 

The Prrme MINtsTEr said he believed this gentleman 
had been relieved entirely from office work, and devoted 
his entire time to scientific and other investigations on 
which he was engaged. 

The item was passed. 


District VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


Mr. PEpworTH, on vote £2,116, for District Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, said he thought the Department was 
that if the number was 

uce y hall, and some competent men e 
better results would be obtained. 

Mr. LEUCHARS supported the remarks of Mr. Pep- 
worth. He thought they could do with half the caus 
of men at present employed. 

Mr. ScHOFTELD said they had only one vet. in the 


should be employed there. 
Mr. RETHMAN moved that the amount be reduced by 


half. 
The MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE said the vets. were 


motion was wasting the time of the House. (Hear, 
hear.) 


The item was passed.— 7'he Times of Natal. 


BUTCHERS AND CATTLE BREEDERS. 


Meat Traders’ Associations, which consists of represen- 
was held yesterday in a large marquee on the showgroun 


Ramsden (president) took the chair, and the attendance 
was large, representatives of agriculture having been in- 
vited with a view of enlisting their co-operation in sup- 
pressing the ravages of the warble or bot fly, and of 
securing compensation from public funds for cattle con- 
demned when found infected. with tuberculosis. 

The President introduced the question of tuberculosi 
remarking that the agriculturists had not been invi 
to be threatened but to be converted. (Applause). 


ting that the recent great deputation to the President of 
the Local Government Board and the President of the 
Board of Agriculture on tuberculosis had had no practi- 


cal result : strongly protesting against the want of uni- 


formity in inspection ; and expressing the opinion that 
confiscation of carcases by the public should be followed 
by public compensation. (Applause). If the Right 

on. Walter Long could only use his department for 
such trifling work as the muzzling of dogs, he had 


better stand aside in favour of someone who would do 


the Government’s duty to traders and to the public at 
large. (Applause). ‘ 

r. Hogg (Edinburgh), in seconding, said the farmers 
had so far declined to to take any general interest in 


hear). Farmers would, as arule, continue to refuse to 


cattle without a guarantee. The federation should go 
straight for the guarantee. (Hear, hear). Ifthe farmers 
drew them into a conference, they would propose a 


butchers to accept such a scheme. (Hear, hear.) 

Alderman Booth (ex-Mayor of Halifax) supported the 
motion. 

Mr. William Chapman said he thought the guarantee 
a would be found difficult to work in his district, 

anchester. 

The resolution was carried. 

A proposal to incorporate the federation, which was 
stated to be growing by leaps and bounds, was agree 
to, and routine business followed.— Liverpool Mercury. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Owing to the long and serious outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease throughout the greater part of France, 
the Mimster of War has ordered the ordinary Summer 
Manceuvres to be abandoned by the majority of the army 
corps. 


ALEXANDRIA, Aug. 15. 


All Egypt has been declared infected with foot-and- 
mouth disease. According to the veterinary report 
there have been 1827 cases since the 18th ult.— The 


large district of Ixopo. It was impossible for him to 


Times. 


fulfil all that was required of him, and he thought another’ 


under three years’ engagement, and therefore such a. 


Mr. ReTHMAN said he was not aware of the agreement.. 


The half-yearly meeting of the National Federation of 
tatives of 90 cities and towns in the United ot 
of the Royal Lancashire Agricultural Society. Mr. W. 


Councillor Lambert (York) moved a resolution regret- 


the prevention of the spread of tuberculosis. (Hear, 


take this interest until the butchers refused to buy their 


mutual insurance, and if. would be foolish for the 
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-Chiswick Lane, Chiswick, carman, in the employ o 


_and Mr. T. A. Woodbridge defended. 
over. 


‘if they would allow the horse to be examined by a 
-veterinary surgeon, and they refused.—In answer to Mr. 


.the horse without the permission of his employers. 


-who called the attention of the last witness to the horse, 
- said the animal was not walking when he saw it outside 


.and the horse was in great pain. 


. a8 to the state of the horse, pose Bers what the other 
suffering from elephantiasis. He had had experience of 


‘The Chairman : You mean they kill the horse !—Wit- 


enlarged leg three or four years. Two or three years ago 
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A CONVICTION FOR “CRUELTY” AT 
BRENTFORD. 


At the Brentford Police Court, before Messrs. J. Allen 
Brown, Arthur Parlett, 28, of 2, Mawson Cottage: 


Messrs. Fuller, Smith and Turner, brewers, of Chiswick, 
was charged on remand with cruelty to a horse by work- 
ing it whilst suffering from lameness. 

Mr. C. Almond prosecuted on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A., 


The evidence given at the previous hearing was read 


P.c. 728 T (Davies) said he went to the brewery to ask 


Woodbridge, witness said he had not noticed the horse 
before his attention was called to it by Mr. Shepherd. 
He saw a running sore on the near hindleg ; witness 
thought at the time it wasa ‘‘ greasy heel.” It was in 
good condition. Parlett said he had worked it for some 
time. When he went to the Brewery on ‘Tuesday 
Stevens, the’ horsekeeper, said he had no power to show 


Mr. William Shepherd, of 581, High Road, Chiswick, 


the “Star and Garter.” The near hind foot was very 
much swollen, and full of matter. The animal seemed to 
in great pain. 
P.S. 6 T R. (Carney) said he was in charge of the 
Brentford Police Station when the prisoner was brought 
there. He examined the horse ; the heel was cracked 


Inspector Argue, of the R.S.P.C.A., also gave evidence 


witnesses had said.—By Mr. Woodbridge: The fact of 
the horse being in front would make it easier for it than 
it would be in the shafts. 

Inspector Brien, of the R.S.P.C.A., said the horse was 


horses for 16 years, having been sergeant farrier in the 
16th Lancers.—Mr. Woodbridge: These cases are very 
froqueat in India. What do you do with them there? 
—Witness : A piece of iron in the head. (Laughter.) 


ness: Yes. 
. Mr. John Nettelton, M.R.C.V.S., of 24 years’ exper- 
lence in the profession, said he had examined the horse. 
t was in good condition. The near hind leg was very 
much swollen. It was in a chronic condition of 
elephantiasis, and was also suffering from inflammation 
of the lymphatic glands. The swelling of the leg was 
reduced since the previous Saturday. When he first saw 
it there was matter oozing from the heel, causing great 
pain. The horse could not trot, but could walk fairly 
well. The heel had been dressed during the week. At 
Present the horse was not fit to work, but would be after 
proper treatment. 

.Cross-examined : The leg was chronically thick. The 
lsease was what was described as “ Monday morning 
disease,” which attacked horses periodically and very 
quickly, Unless acute this thickened leg would not be 
Prevented from working. It was acute at present. 
.. By the Chairman : Once the horse had elephantiasis 
It was always liable to sudden attacks, and for that 
a ought to be carefully examined before being sent 


For the defence, Mr. Woodbridge called Mr. J. Wood- 
ger, M.R.C.V.S., of 40 years’ standing, who said he had 
attended Fuller, Smith and Turner’s horses all that time, 

vee times a week. The horse in question had had the 


it was laid up with inflammation of the foot. Witness 
could order a horse to be rested if it was unfit. The 
previous Saturday there were no ulcers or anything of 
the kind on the heel. Since then the horse had been 
working every day. It was suffering from elephantiasis, 
which was a thickening of the skin induced by an ill- 
ness three or four years ago. It would cause a little stiff- 
ness in movement, but not necessarily pain. 

Cross-examined : There was no fungus growth on the 
heel. The horse was rather “touchy” about the legs. 
By witness’s instructions the foot had been dressed 
every day for the past four years. He was positive the 
horse was not in pain on the previous Saturday. 

By the Chairman: The horse had never had lymphan- 
gitis during the last four years. 

Professor John Penberthy, President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons, said he saw the horse on 
Tuesday, when it was brought to London for his inspec- 
tion:- Some years ago it had suffered from what was 
known as “ grease,” which induced a thickening of the 
skin of the legs. This brought about a very free secre- 
tion from the grease glands, but did not cause any pain. 
There were no traces of ulceration whatever in the heel. 
He did not think it could have been in pain on the 
previous Saturday. The horse was much better 
working. 

Cross-examined : ‘I'here was a fissure in the heel, but 
that was caused by the thickening of the skin ; it was 
not what was generally called a cracked heel. 

By the Chairman : With regard to the foot resting on 
the front of the shoe and the trembling when the fetlock 
was touched, in this case the heel had been dressed, and 
the trembling would be nervousness on the part of the 
animal, suspecting that the treatment was about to be 


repeated. 

Mr. William Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., and past president 
of the college, said he had had 34 years’ experience. He 
examined the horse on Thursday at Shepherd’s Bush. He 
found a thick fetlock as a resuit of chronic “ grease.” 
With the thickened skin it was easier for the animal to 
rest on the toe. It was perfectly fit for work. It was 
better for horses suffering from “thick leg” to be worked 
than otherwise. He agreed with the previous witness as 
to the trembling being no evidence of pain. 

After consultation with his colleagues, the Chairman 
announced that the Bench had decided to convict. At 
the same time they did not think a firm like Messrs. 
Fuller, Smith and Turner would intentionally allow a 
horse to be worked whilst unfit. In this case the horse, 
which had been in an abnormal condition for some time, 
must have been sent out without examination. Under 
the circumstances the horsekeeper would be fined £1 and 
costs, and the driver would have to pay 5s. as costs.— 


County of Middlesex Independent. 


MEAT TRADERS AND TUBERCULOSIS. 


For ten years past the Federation has been “ pegging 
away” at the tuberculosis question, and during that 
period not one single Agricultural Society or Farmers’ 
Club has shown the slightest desire to discuss the sub- 
ject with representative meat traders, or show in any 
way a desire to approach it as one affecting oonennetane 
the meat producing interests of the country. Roya 
Commissions have sat, and in due course have issued 
reports, but so far as the economic and commercial 
aspects of tuberculous meat are concerned nothing has 
been done. Even the recommendations of the Commis: 
sion, so significantly quoted by the Local Government 
Board, have virtually been ignored by every local 
authority in the Kingdom. Seizures and condemnations 


still go on, with this qualification—there are fewer of 
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them, because meat traders are not now disposed to quietly 
accept the dogmatic disquisitions of tramway conduc- 
tors and medical officers of health. Recent decisions 
in the highest courts of the land have also shown us 
that where a wrong has been done, the law provides a 
remedy. But the remedy is an expensive one, the cure 
is worse than the disease ; and so our meat traders in 


Conference assembled came to the conclusioa that pre- 


vention was better than cure, and suggested that the 
simplest way of avoiding all the loss and trouble was to 
make the seller (as in every other business) responsible 
for what he sold. Can we as a commercial class be cen- 
sured for doing so? Hitherto we have been disposed to 

ut our faith in Governments, but have been grievously 
Snespeleiad thereby. Now we are going to try and 
help ourselves, and we want the agriculturists to under- 
stand that they are in the same boat and must row with 
us.— The Meat Trades Journal. 


Competition in the Medical Profession. 


Competition in the medical profession grows fiercer. 
A dispensary that has just been opened in Stepney 
— hanging in the window the following scale of 
ees :— 

Medicine for the working classes : 

Advice and medicine om que 4d. 
Advice and medicine for the week ... 1s. 
—Birmingham Gazette. 


CORRESPONDENCE ) 


CANINE INLUENZA. 
Dear Sir, 


In your issue of last week I observed a letter from*Mr. 
Mayall which I fully appreciate He quotes from my 
article the words, “I cannot at all understand why | this 
form of influenza (?) (bracket his own) should be looked 
upon as a new disease.” Next follow a few quotations 
from learned books for which 1 am grateful, but whether 
these quotations are meant to point out that influenza in 
dogs, the subject he is writing on, is a new disease or an 
old one I am at aloss to discover. I ask, has Mr. Mayall 
ignored or forgotten to mention quotations from the 
book of one, whom I am sure all who read The Record 
will recognise as one of the leading veterinary practi- 
tioners of the day, namely, Professor Williams. Perhaps 
Mr. Mayall has not this authority’s book by him to refer 
to, let me therefore quote from Professor Williams’ 
Veterinary Medicine, pages 370-371, a few remarks bear- 
ing strictly on the point—not of equine influenza but 
canine influenza, as I always like to keep within the 
limits of the subject under discussion. “In 1767 it 
once more appeared in both hemispheres, and it is re- 
corded that both horses and dogs were liable to its 
attacks. In 1776, after a very severe winter and warm 
summer, with an earthquake in Wales, influenza spread 
over Europe attacking horses and dogs first and human 
beings after.” 

_ Perhaps Mr. Mayall’s quotations are to prove that 
influenza is contagious. io Sao to be so kindly 
backed up in my ideas. Mr. Mayall has kindly helped 
me considerably ; he points out that influenza is not a 
new disease, but he only quotes cases of equine influenza. 
He points out that the disease is me ge therefore if 
cont gious in the horse, why not in the dog? Take a 
kennel of dogs where one is suffering from the disease, it 
invariably attacks all the other dogs in the kennel. I 
have not actually injected dogs with the discharge from 
those affected with influenza, I have no license to do so. 


The peculiar cough in catarrhal influenza is so character- 
istic that it could not be mistaken for catarrhal distemper. 
Catarrhal influenza usually attacks dogs of all ages. 
Catarrhal distemper puppies and young dogs. In catar- 
rhal distemper we have great emaciation ; in catarrhal 
influenza you hear the peculiar cough occasionally, but 
the dog in nearly all cases has a good appetite. t it 
be remembered by Mr. Mayall that I argue the point. 
from the basis that if influenza attacks horses, ete., in 
different forms why should it not so attack the dog? The 
gastro-enteric form of influenza is looked he me as the 
new disease? I therefore say whyif it is adm 


we know it does, then ‘why should it not be admitted 
that it suffers from the gastro-enteric form as the human 
being does? In fact at one place I attended where six 
dogs were kept one suffered from the gastro-enteric form: 
and died, the rest speedily developed the catarrhal form 
and recovered, before reaching the stage of prostration. 
Next I gave the illustration of my own dog. 
It will test. 
opinions expressed on canine influenza, as I am deeply 
interested in the study of the disease.—Yours truly, 
H. KarstaKE TASKER. 


“CASTRATION OF CRYPTORCEIDS.” 
Sir 
At the Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical meeting 
held 6th July, there was a discussion upon a paper 
by Professor Hobday on the above subject. Some mem- 
bers stated that they did not think the Professor had 
removed the gland in the case of one patient, others 
seemed to think he had done so. If the operator did 
remove the testicle I cannot understand how it could be 
mistaken for anything else. I have operated upon 
many rigs, and never yet saw any difference between 
the gland of a rig and that of a horse where it had de- 


scended, except that they might vary in size, at any rate | 


they are always similar in shape and colour, and, of 
course, attached to a cord. 

No doubt there are many veterinary surgeons who 
have operated upon rigs, who will confirm my remarks. 
—Yours truly, 

Henry A. BARRETT. 

Nuneaton, August 14th. 


INFORMATION DESIRED. 


Sir, 

I'd be greatly obliged if you or any of your readers: 
will kindly enlighten me on the following points : 

1. What are the respective number of ‘horses and 
human beings in the United Kingdom ? 

2. What is the average number of remounts purchased 
for the cavalry in the United Kingdom ? 

Thanking you in anticipation, I am, yours faithfully, 

M. H. Hayes. 
Crick, Rugby, 12th August. 


Communications. Books, aNp Papers RECEIVED :— Messrs. 
D. Young, A.H.Jacobs, H.A.Barrett, Jas. Blakeway, 
E. Whyte Wallis, H.K. Tasker. Capt. Hayes. 

Annual Report of the [mperiil Bacterislugist (India), The 
Agricultural Journal (Cape), The Times of Natal, The Water- 
ford Star, The Greenock Telegraph. 


_ Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers not necessarily for publication. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


itted the: 
dog suffers from influenza at all as by Professor Williams. 


give me the greatest pleasure to see any other 
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